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* For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 


JOHN Hay. 





On Picket Duty. 


Good News! Moses Harman is out of prison on a 
writ of error. Read the extract from his article on 
another page, and rejoice. I hope Mr. Harman will 
remain a free man and that the State will not display 
any more pernicious activity in persecuting him. 


A. H.S. says in Philadelphia “Justice ” that “Single 
Tax men, as a rule, have not much time for novel 
reading.” Political intrigues keep them very busy, I 
suppose. But there is plenty of fiction in Henry 
George’s writings, though of a kind not worth glanc- 
ing at. 

“Henry George is by nature a deeply religious man; 
he speaks of God always with the greatest reverence.” 
Thus does a superstitious - (alias theological) organ 
comfort itself in these days of godlessness. But I am 
inclined to think that this is damning God with very 
faint praise indeed. 


I reprint elsewhere some astonishingly silly para- 
graphs from the “Twentieth Century” on the subject 
of love and:sexual passion. I cannot deal’with Mr. 
Pentecost’s rehash of the antediluvian theological fol- 
lies in this issue, but I expect to furnish him with 
food for thought in the next issue of Liberty. 


The new edition of Spooner’s wonderful work on 
the trial by jury, entitled “ Free Political Institutions: 
Their Nature, Essence, and Maintenance,” is now 
ready. See advertisement on another page and send 
in your orders. It is the best instrument for Anar- 
chistic propaganda. Those who wish to acquire a 
clear conception of political freedom should study this 
book and digest well its fundamental doctrines. 


A correspondent of “Kate Field’s Washington” 
well says: ‘What an outrage that ‘Kreutzer Sonata’ 
order is! It will have one good effect — that of open- 
ing Tolstoi’s eyes to the fact that the cradle of liberty is 
not in America.” Tolstoi’s talk on the glories of this 
government shows that he needs such a lesson very 
much. He_-is reported to have said to an American 
visitor: “You have the best of all governments, be- 
cause you scarcely know that you have any government 
at all.” 

That is an excellent article in the September “ North 
American Review,” — “The Mannerless Sex.” The 
writer protests against the false and silly notion, so 
long accepted without question, that woman’s influence 
is ennobling and elevating, and that social intercourse 
owes its refinement and sweetness to woman’s superior 
taste, feeling, and tact. He boldly and truthfully 
charges women with being selfish, insolent, cruel, vain, 
thoughtless, and mean. He says they are mannerless, 
and he supports his accusation by a long list of classes 
of facts indicative of their mental and moral inferior- 
ity. There'can be no doubt that he is right. He sug- 
gests no remedies, but they will readily suggest 
themselves to keen observers and students of human 
nature. 

Chief Justice McAdam, of the New York City Court, 
showed himself superior to his accidents when he re- 
cently refused to send a man to jail for breach of 
promise and declined to be a party to a compulsory 
marriage. It is remarkable that the literary females 


| - . 
| who are so shocked by the immmodesty and immorality 
| of low-necked dresses and bare arms have not a word | 


As long as women do not know what dignity and self- 
respect are, there will be breach of promise cases as 
well as decolleté dresses. As long as women remain 
economically dependent and ignorant of life, they will 
be brainless and heartless. Nobility, pride, real purity, 
and dignity are qualities not to be expected of slaves 
and dolls. 

A Boston daily, in a report of a trial of a police 
officer charged with burglary, notes the following 
“incident” of the trial: “Judge Mason administered 
a rebuke to a juror who had rather officiously attempted 
to interrogate each witness. His honor mildly re- 
marked that it was better for the government to put in 
its case, and the defendant put in his, and the jury 
pass upon that. The juror subsided.” The judge is 
doubtless as unconscious as the juror himself of the 
enormity of the outrage he committed in thus inter- 
fering with the jury. What a pity he had not to deal 
with a man conversant with Spooner’s masterly vindi- 
cation of the rights and functions of jurors. Such a 


to say about the disgusting breach of promise cases. | 


Whole No. 167, 





Knights and the monopolists is a fight between some 
organized laborers and some organized monopolists to 
decide certain war questions. It is not a fight for 
liberty. For example, is Mr. Powderly fighting for 
the liberty of a ‘scab’ to take the place of a striker? 
Certainly not. Mr. Powderly is the bitter enemy of 
every workingman who does not belong to a union of 
some kind. He does not believe in liberty for ‘scabs.’ 
With him it is simply a question of whether working- 
men will be ruled by the railroad companies or by him 
and his lieutenants. Liberty means freedom to use 
vacant land and issue money, — free access to natural 
opportunities, —so that each workman will be in a 
position to make an absolutely free contract with his 
employer. Mr. Powderly is just as much of a tyrant 
in his way as Mr. Webb is in his. As between Mr. 
Webb and Mr. Powderly my sympathies are with Mr. 
Powderly, but it is absurd to speak of a labor organiza- 
tion as an agency of freedom. A labor organization 
may be a less deadly tyranny over workingmen than 
an organization of monopolists, but it is, nevertheless, 
a tyranny over its own members, and a very dreadful 
invader of the rights of ‘scabs.’” In the next number 





man could have taught the officious judge a useful 
lesson, and would have made him a much sadder but | 
wiser dispenser of justice. What with the ignorance 
and servility of the average juror, the impudence and | 
ignorance of the average judge, and the insolence and | 
pernicious zeal of the government attorneys, the ad- | 
ministration of justice is becoming a delusion and a | 
snare. 
In a recent number of the “Voice” appears the re- 
port of an exceedingly interesting interview with that 
conceited ignoramus and meddler, Laurence Gronlund. 
He said: “I don’t think I shall ever write another 
book. I have said all I have to say. I wrote ‘The 
Cooperative Commonwealth’ to cover the economic 
revolution, ‘Ca Ira!’ the historical revolution, and 
‘Our Destiny,’ the moral revolution.” The intelligent 
people who think that this philosopher has shown 
himself in the “works” mentioned ignorant of every 
principle of sociology will naturally welcome his de- 
cision to sin no more. They will also be grateful to 
him for his frank opinion of the present and future 
of the Nationalist movement. He said: “The leaders 
of the Nationalist movement have made a mistake. 
They have held aloof from the workingmen and have | 
assumed a superior air. As a consequence, the work- | 
ingmen have repudiated the Nationalist leaders and 
the Nationalist clubs. I will be plain and say, Nation- 
alism is a Boston ‘fad,’ and it will go the way jof all 
‘fads.’ There is, I am sorry to say, too much of the 
‘machine’ in the Nationalist movement. Two men 
practically control the parent Nationalist club in 
Boston, and I fear they are using it to forward their 
own ends. That club in turn controls all the other 
Nationalist clubs in the: country.” However, Gron- 
‘lund feels sure that what he calls “socialism” is com- 
ing. Considering that, according to this prophet, 
“the Prohibitionists and the rank and file of the 
Republican party are (the socialists’) natural allies,” 
intelligent people will be apt to say that “socialism” 
has already existed for a great many years and that 
the problem now is to totally eliminate it and deprive 
the cranky and bigoted meddlers of their occupations. 


Referring to Powderly’s boast that the New York 
strikers are fighting to maintain liberty, Mr. Pentecost 








| philosophers are wrong ?” 


of the “ Rights of Labor” Lum will doubtless denounce 
the “Twentieth Century” as an organ of scabbism and 
Mr. Pentecost as a social traitor and supporter of mo- 
nopoly. Is not labor “unconsciously ” fighting for a 
higher civilization, liberty, equality of opportunities, 
and everything that is noble and good? But perhaps 
Mr. Pentecost is fully resigned to this, and, with 
Liberty, thinks that to be despised by such a reformer 
as Lum is no small credit. 


The editor of the “Truth Seeker” is not a very 
acute or penetrating thinker. The subject of social 
reform he understands about as deeply as that other 
Liberal light, Helen Gardener. Here is what he says 
in a recent issue: “Mr. Dana, of the New York 
‘Sun,’ in a two-line editorial, lays down this rule for 
acquiring a worldly competence: ‘One rule for getting 
rich is to mind your own business.’ Mr. Pentecost of 
the ‘Twentieth Century’ has found another method. 
He says: ‘When poor people will no longer become 
policemen nor soldiers, then poor people will be free ; 
and when poor people are free, they will be no longer 
poor.’ If the ‘Sun’s’ rule is true, why are not all 
those who do mind their own business above want; 
and if Mr. Pentecost’s words are true, why are not all 
who abstain from joining the army and the police 
force in the same condition? Is it possible that both 
No, both philosophers are 
right. If the editor of the “Truth Seeker” under- 
stood their meaning, he would not regard the two 
statements as different, but would see that they 
both express the same idea. Those who do mind 
their own business are not above want simply because 
other people interfere with them and plunder and en- 
slave them. If everybody determined to mind his own 
business, there would be no involuntary poverty in the 
world, and this is what Mr. Dana theoretically recom- 
mends, though practically he favors a thousand and 
one governmental villainies. Those,who abstain from 
joining the army and police force are not above want, 
because those who do not so abstain are ready to en- 
force the restrictions and tyrannicgl-detands of the 






meddlers and loafers who wish tg Jagéat-other peoplés’ 
expense. If nobody joined the% and’ police force, 


the pretended saviours of soci uld not enforce 





very admirably says: “The struggle between the 






their wishes, and everybody woul have his due. 
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Beauties of Government. 
(Clippings from the Press.] 


The Treasury Department has just rendered a decision to 
the effect that articles brought from abroad by citizens of 
the United States, and intended as presents, are clearly sub- 
ject to duty under the law. 


The citizens of Columbus (Ohio) have just discovered that 
the county treasury has been suffering for years from the 
ravages of the county ofticers, who have been piling up 
money in a manner that has been a surprise to all. During 
the past few years the city has been engaged in laying pave- 
ments in every direction. The discovery has just been made 
that the county auditor and treasurer have, during that 
time, taken two and a half per cent. each for placing and 
collecting the assessments upon the property abutting the 
improvements. These officers have thus been able to put in 
their own pockets from fifteen to twenty thousand dollars 
each every year. 


Two Hindoo merchants landed from the steamship “ Rich- 
mond Hill’? on Tuesday, August 26. As they could not 
speak English, and as no interpreter was at hand, they were 
arrested on suspicion, by the Contract Labor inspector, and 
taken to the barge office. They were detained in the im- 
migrant pen all day, charged with being paupers. Then it 
was found that they were not immigrants at all, and that 
their detention was illegal. The merchants propose to bring 
suit against the Government. 


A committee of the New York Legislature makes the 
charge that certain Interference cases pending in the Patent 
Office, and apparently antagonistic, are really controlled on 
both sides by the Bell Company, and that a settlement of 
them has been postponed for years by the great corporation 
which represents both sides of the apparent controversy, in 
order that it may be able, when a settlement shall have been 
reached, to prolong its monopoly for a term of years from 
the date of that settlement by means of the winning device. 


San Francisco, Sept. 5. The bark Catharine Sudden has 
arrived at Port Townsend from Siberia. Her commander, 
Capt. John Thomas, has sent to this city a description of the 
Russian exile system as witnessed by him. He describes a 
brutal scene which he witnessed on Saghalien Island, a 
famous Russian exile prison. A large party of exiles of all 
ages, heavily manacled, were being taken to the Island 
prisons. A few old men, whose strength gave out, fell from 
exhaustion. The brutal driver, acting under orders from his 
superior, shot the unfortunate men, and removed their 
chains. Nomercy or discrimination was shown. Wives saw 
their husbands killed before their eyes; mothers saw their 
daughters outraged and insulted. The exiles were driven 
like cattle, a heavy whip being used to urge themon. The 
prison cells were filthy and the treatment barbarous. 


BisMARCE, N. D., Sept. 4. The laws of North Dakota are 
of little importance to the people. Attorney General Good- 
win has rendered an opinion in which he says certain sections 
of the elevator law passed and supported by the most emi- 
nent men in the last Legislature are unconstitutional. He 
renders the same opinion in regard to the tax law, and upon 
that opinion the State Board of Equalization based its action, 
Governor Miller and Attorney General Goodwin, members of 
the board, voting to compromise with the Northern Pacific 
Railroad on the rate of taxing their property in this State. 
Thus the laws of the new commonwealth are annulled and 
revised to meet the demands of a corporation. The “iron 
clad’’ prohibition law, which requires two hours to read, and 
was supposed to be as strong as human hands could frame it, 
is a relic of history with no visible power. Orders were is- 

- sued over a week ago to close all saloons in the State, and 
these orders were issued by the Attorney General. As yet 
there is not a city or town of 500 inhabitants in the State 
where liquor is not openly sold. Judge Rose, of the fourth 
judicial district, holds that liquor can be sold in original 
packages. The game law has been openly violated and not 
an attempt made to bring the offenders to justice. All laws 
yet brought to a test have been proven unconstitutional or 
certain sections annulled. 


Cuicaco, Sept. 5. Justices Doyle and La Buy responded 
promptly yesterday afternoon to the summons sent them by 
Judge Altgeld to appear before him and explain their actions 
in holding young boys to the Criminal Court. The Judge 
looked serious when he took them into a remote part of 
Branch No. 2 of the Criminal Court and soundly reprimanded 


them for their actions. He said: 

‘‘There has been too much cf this kind of work done in the 
past and there must be a stop put to it. You have no right 
to send boys of 10 or 12 years of age to the County Jail to 
await trial for trivial offences. The police are also to blame 
in this matter, as they are too willing to arrest the boys 
when caught committing a depredation. In many instances 
the parents are to blame for not whipping or otherwise pun- 
ishing these boys.” 

It is said that the two justices were talked to plainly and 
told if the offence was repeated by them they would be 
severely dealt with. 

Eleven happy little boys, from 10 to 13 years, were then 
brought into court and turned over to T. E. Daniels, Super- 





intendent of the Chicago Waifs’ Mission and Training 
School, where the boys will be kept until their cases come up 
for trial. 

Mr. Daniels had called the attention of Judge Altgeld to 
the facts in their cases and asked that they be given into his 
custody. 

Christ Westphal, 13 years old, was held by Justice Wallace 
for the theft of $1.62, and confined six weeks. Charles 
Brown, colored, 10 years old, was before Justice Bradwell. 
He stole a horse and buggy and took a ride. Antone Hajek 
and Joseph Pleakarty, both 11 years old, were before Justice 
Doyle, guilty of stealing a wrench. John Smith, 10 years 
old, stole a 75-cent set of knives and forks, and was confined 
one month. Albert Achtowski, 11 years old, was guilty of 
stealing a pocketknife worth 75 cents. Richard Callahan, 13 
years old, stole 35 cents from a money-drawer, and was sen- 
tenced by Justice Wallace. Walter Smith, colored, 11 years 
old, was held over to Criminal Court by Justice Bradwell. 
He was guilty of setting fire to a freight-car accidentally 
while in there to get out of the rain. Reiny Gesche, 13 years 
old, was held over by Justice Boggs. He stole 80 cents and 
gave half to another boy. James Eaton, 11 years old, was 
held by Justice Hennessy on a charge of stealing some old 
clothes. John Leighton, 12 years old, was an accomplice of 
the Eaton boy. 


BROOKLYN, Sept. 3. Police Commissioner Hayden, of 
Brooklyn, dismissed three patrolmen from the force at the 
trials yesterday morning, two of them for intoxication. 

Thomas Meagher, of the Adams street station, could not be 
found on his post for three hours several nights ago, and on 
reporting to the station house in the early hours of the morn- 
ing he. said he had been locked up in Singerbund Hall, on 
the corner of Smith and Schermerhorn streets. He told the 
Commissioner an entirely different story when placed on trial 
yesterday. He said he had entered the place to get a little 
rest; that he had fallen asleep and had not awakened for 
three hours. After hearing his testimony the Commissioner 
informed him that there were a number of men who were 
anxious to protect the property of taxpayers, and he thought 
it would be a good thing to create a vacancy for one of 
them. Meagher was invited to hand in his shield. 

Patrolman Hugh McCabe, of the Richards street station, 
shared a similar fate. He reported at the station house 
when not in a condition for duty. He had been arraigned on 
charges before and had no defence to offer. He was dis- 
missed from the force. 

Patrolman Richard Cantwell, of the Graham avenue sta- 
tion, had several charges to answer, one of which, intoxi- 
cation, was considered first. He was declared guilty and 
dismissed. 

Among the others arraigned, Patrolman Thomas Folan, of 
the Fifth avenue station, forfeited three days’ pay for drink- 
ing a glass of liquor at the side door of a saloon. 

Policeman William H. Dugan, of the Bergen street station, 
was fined three days’ pay for absence from the station house 
without leave, and Patrolman Peter J. Campbell, of the same 
station, forfeited ten days’ pay for absence without leave 
and for deserting his post. 


CuicaGo, Sept. 2. The Police Trial Board was busy 
listening to a number of complaints against officers, some of 
them interesting, last night. 

Two cases, showing extreme brutality on the part of offi- 
cers, were heard and at the end of them the Inspector looked 
serious, boding no good to the accused men. In every case 
that came up last night the officers were of those who had 
been appointed within the last year. The first was against 
Officer William Meach, who was charged with willfully 
pounding an inoffensive Lake View citizen, Peter Grogan, 
with his club. Grogan was in front of his house when the 
officer told him to go inside. Words were passed, and the 
officer pounded Grogan over the head a number of times. 
Another case tended to show that an officer could neglect 
his duty, have a good time, and drink from twenty-five to 
thirty beers, besides other beverages of like character. The 
officer was Martin Ullrich, of Avondale. 

The most interesting case was that against Officer Martin 
Riley, of the Maxwell street station. He was charged by 
I. Rosenshier of No. 362 West Taylor street with brutality 
one Sunday in a store on Blue Island avenue. ‘“‘ The officer 
kicked and beat me and called me foul names, though I 
hadn’t said a word,’’ said Rosenshier; ‘‘and when I went to 
the station to get his number the next night he and Officer 
Maddick met me in the station hallway and beat me. They 
took me to the lockup and there nearly killed me, tearing 
my clothes and then locking me up. I was laid up for a 
week afterwards.” 

Riley denied the charges. He and Officer Maddick contra- 
dicted each other. They said an officer had been present 
when the arrest was made and could prove that the citizen 
was not abused. 

‘‘He is the most respectable officer in the Maxwell street 
station,” said Riley. 

‘“Who is he?’’ asked Ebersold. 

‘‘<Sandy’ Hanley,’ said the officer. 

The Inspectors roared. Even Inspector O’Donnell laughed 
right out. They knew “Sandy.” 

Frank Collier came in at this point and said he had pre- 
ferred charges against Inspector Hathaway, Capt. Hayes, 





Lieut. Beaubien, and Officer Hurley, and expected them to 
be tried next Monday night. A number of other cases were 
heard and a big batch postponed. 


NEw York, Sept. 3. Two seizures of dutiable goods were 
made by Custom House inspectors yesterday. Dr. Gonzales, 
a passenger on the steamship La Bretagne, declared that he 
had nothing dutiable. But as he was leaving the dock the 
inspectors caught a glimpse of some bundles under his over. 
coat. They arrested him and found twenty-four pairs of 
ladies’ silk stockings, which they sent to the seizure room. 

From a man and a woman, passengers on the steamship 
Eider, 114 yards of black silk, 122 pairs of kid gloves, 4 
cigarette holders, and some meerschaum pipes were taken. 
The woman had sacrificed style to cupidity. The silk was 
wound around an old-fashioned bustle. 


CuicaGo, Sept. 3. Early last Sunday week a row occurred 
at a dance held in the hall at Twenty-first and Robey streets, 
Officer Charles Dohrmann, of the Hinman street station, 
fancied that a conspiracy had been formed by some of the 
male dancers to ‘‘do him up.”’” Accordingly he went to the 
doorway and blew his whistle for help. Officers Richard 
Scott and J. J. Sheehan came to his assistance. The three 
went into the hall where a fight was in progress. Dohrmann 
arrested James Kelty, who, witnesses declared, was not in 
the fight, Simon Cregar, and Charles Harder. While calling 
for the patrol wagon, Officer Scott’s prisoner escaped and 
four shots were fired at him, but without result. Cregar 
and Kelty were taken to the station and booked for dis- 
orderly conduct and resisting an officer. A continuance was 
taken until yesterday in Kelty’s case. The latter took the 
stand and related what occurred on the ride from the dance 
hall to the station. Said he: 

‘‘Dohrmann seemed greatly incensed at me, believing I 
was in the conspiracy to do him. He struck me on the head 
with his billy, and punched me in the neck. Officer Scott 
also struck me with his club. I was covered with blood 
when I reached the station, but Dohrmann knocked me 
down, and kicked me in the side and in the neck.”’ 

Cregar said that he had been treated the same way. At 
the station he said Officer Scott struck him in the face and 
knocked him down and kicked him, and both ofticers were 
about to renew their attacks on both prisoners, who were 
bleeding profusely, when the desk sergeant rushed in and 
interfered, exclaiming: ‘*‘That will do; we will have no 
murdering done here.’’ 

The officers denied that they had used their clubs, but a 
big piece of court plaster on Cregar’s head and a swelling on 
Kelty’s scalp told different stories. Justice Woodman said 
that if the clubbing had been done it was altogether unneces- 
sary. He dismissed the charge of resisting an officer, and 
fined Kelty $1 and costs. 





Paternalistic and Fallacious. 
(Galveston News.] 


Premier Salisbury, when some of his legislative projects 
were assailed on the ground of their embodying govern- 
mental socialism, replied that there is an element of social- 
ism in existing laws and that the objection should be 
disregarded, each measure being considered on its merits. 
Assuming that the advocates of the subtreasury bill may be 
disposed to take this ground two courses will be open to the 
opponents of the bill, namely, to fight it on the question of 
principle or to fight it as a lop-sided advance threatening de- 
structive results by reason of what is omitted from the plan. 
The methods can be employed together. State Socialism is 
a possibility, but a little knowledge is proverbially a danger- 
ous thing. To discuss the matter of principle it seems need- 
ful that the opponents should well understand that there are 
two distinct principles at the bottom of the bill, the one be- 
ing that values should carry currency, and the other being 
that the government should be the controller of the business, 
which is in the nature of banking combined with ware- 
housing. The idea that values should carry currency is not 
necessarily connected with any arbitrary control of govern- 
ment fiat. Some opponents of the subtreasury bill have ap- 
parently perceived nothing of this distinction and have 
ridiculed the first of these principles. As for the second, 
which is at war with individual enterprise and competition, 
there are many minds alert to prosecute the necessary 
argument against the bill. They simply need to be reminded 
that they are equally called to controvert existing policies of 
government which favor financial monopoly by restriction. 
Without prejudice to the objections to the subtreasury bill 
on principle as State socialism, the ‘‘ News”’ desires now to 
examine it further on the assumption that all such objections 
are waived and that a State socialistic measure providing 
currency as a representative of values is desired by a po- 
litical party. The fundamental proposition is that where 
production has occurred there should be national currency 
provided to represent the product, and that when the pro- 
duct is taken out of the warehouse for consumption or ex- 
port the currency should be paid in and canceled. On this 
principle the subtreasury bill is fatally defective and calcu- 
lably hurtful in its provisions to the general industry of the 
country. A few leading articles of agricultural production, 
of annual consumption, are proposed as the basis of an issue 
of currency which is intended to serve all trades and profes 
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sions. Let it be assumed that within a month after harvest 
grain is stored in quantity on which $1,000,000,000 of cur- 
rency are issued. Within three months a certain quantity 
of the wheat is withdrawn for conversion into flour, and of 
the corn for conversion into pork and other products. The 
currency is thereby contracted, yet the flour and pork repre- 
sent an increase of wealth rather than a decrease, for they 
show a further and well spent application of labor to the ma- 
terial in hand. If the scheme were scientific it would care- 
fully avoid contraction at the point where the form of wealth 
has been changed. The flour and pork would be ware- 
housed and currency would be issued upon them. The bale 
of cotton is warehoused and the currency of the country is to 
be increased say $35 for that product. In three or six 
months that cotton is withdrawn and the currency con- 
tracted, but there is immediately manufactured from the 
cotton a quantity of sheeting of a higher value by reason of 
the added labor. If industry must languish without cur- 
rency, surely the addition of labor to the product is not the 
point at which to justify contraction. The manufacturer 
should be enabled to store the sheeting in a government 
warehouse and save himself and his farmer fellow citizen 
from the absurd penalty upon production which superficially 
involves consumption. As these manufactured goods are 
consumed there are other manufactured goods being pro- 
duced, and the inference is clear that the country is not 
necessarily poorer, less active or less in need of currency 
when there is the smallest quantity of raw agricultural pro- 
ducts stored. The flour goes to feed men who are getting 
out ore which becomes pig iron, which in turn becomes steel ; 
to feed lumbermen, and the lumber becomes houses, furni- 
ture; to feed tanners and shoemakers, whose products are 
to be warehoused under contraction, or a positive penalty if 
this crude, fragmentary bill becomes the law. An alliance 
publication has referred to the act of the French revolution- 
ary government in 1849 in taking products into warehouses 
and relieving trade by issuing currency thereon. That ap- 
plied to products generally, thus avoiding any contraction 
while the tangible wealth of the country did not decrease. 


Social Reform: the Scientific View. 
[D. G. Thompson.]} 

Thus the fact that there has been an evolutionary progress 
toward a mutual accommodation of human actions and aims 
in a peacefully-ordered community proves that a solution of 
the problem we proposed is possible, since it has been already 
partially solved. We see how its solution has been possible, 
and how, if at all, its solution will be made more complete. 
This we are able to understand only through a scientific 
observation of the facts of human nature as revealed by psy- 
chology, anthropology, and sociology. We note that each 
individual will follow out his own aims and desires, and can 
do nothing else, for he is both a source of power and an end 
unto himself. He will be guided by the law of his own be- 
ing, established by his constitution, his training and circum- 
stances. His ideal will always be to do what he wishes to 
do; then only will he be satisfied. He can be restrained 
and prevented from following his chosen course, but he will 
elude, overcome, and thwart the controlling force if he pos- 
sibly can. If the pressure be increased, his energy is crushed 
out and he has no more power of self-development at all. 

The strong hand of government, therefore, is a most im- 
perfect method of securing that mutual comity which is the 
ideal of a perfect State. It can only be administered by men 
acting forcibly against other men. This of itself fosters the 
very spirit of antagonism which it is most important to era- 
dicate. The process is repressive of that individual expan- 
sion which is the fountain of all social: progress. While 
governmental control is necessary to some extent, no doubt, 
the needs of a higher civilization demand its continual limita- 
tion within narrower bounds and its reduction to a minimum. 
In the nature of things the rule of man over man, whether 
by a monarch or the demos, is detrimental to the perfection 
both of the individual and of society. Its value consists in 
preventing chaos, in holding men together in security so as 
to allow the working of a much better process. 

This better way is the only way of perfecting civilization. 
It allows the individual to have his own will in the most com- 
plete liberty, but it aims so to mould his character that his 
wishes and desires shall coincide exactly with the demands 
of social welfare. Said Emerson: ‘‘ Every man takes care 
that his neighbor shall not cheat him. But a day comes 
when he begins to care that he do not cheat his neighbor. 
Then all goes well. He has changed his market-cart into 
a chariot of thesun.’”’ This is precisely the Scientific method 
of promoting reform, — its central, essential idea, the only 
thorough and successful mode, without which nothing else 
is of any utility and to which everything else should be held 
subservient. 3 

Theoretical science thus furnishes to practical science two 
complementary precepts, which should guide all efforts to- 
ward social reform. The first is to keep limiting the sphere 
and diminishing the functions of government, reducing both 
as fast and as far as is consistent with security. The other 
is to foster in every practicable way the formation and main- 
tenance of the altruistic character in individuals. .. . 

The Scientific method has no part or lot with the Social- 
istic, if by the latter is meant the theory which proposes the 








State and its government machinery as the chief agency for 
guiding and training the human race to positive and pro- 
gressive development, and for doing for individuals, posi- 
tively, what they could not do for themselves. The reason 
why this principle is unscientific is apparent from what has 
gone before. To accomplish socialistic ideals, power must 
be accumulated. Where? In the hands of men. Whence 
comes it? It is taken away from other men. Who are to 
use it? Men. For what purpose? Theoretically, for the 
common weal. If it is not so used, there is tyranny and 
greater wretchedness than before. The users of this power 
then must be supremely intelligent and supremely benevolent. 
When the amount of government we have is so largely in the 
hands of thieves, cut-throats, and ruffians, what encourage- 
ment have we to believe that, if government had more power 
and more directions for its activity, matters would be im- 
proved? The answer to Socialism always is: The accumu- 
lation and exercise of power by the State is necessarily the 
vesting of power in individuals to be used by them over 
others. If the community is chiefly made up of people who 
are good and righteous from the social point of view, there 
is no need of such accumulation. If, on the other hand, the 
community contains any considerable evil element, increase 
of State functions tends to abridge the common liberty, to 
disturb the social equilibrium, to foster oppression, and to 
inaugurate a retrograde movement toward the primitive 
forms of ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man,’’ which made life a 
lurid drama of woe and wretchedness. 


Home Again. 
(Moses Harman in Lucifer.] 
To the Readers and Friends of Lucifer, Greeting : — 

On Saturday, August 30, just seventeen weeks from the 
date of my incarceration in the Kansas State prison, I was 
released — discharged on the order of Judge Caldwell, of the 
U.S. Circuit Court. After many delays, caused in part by 
absence of the judge and district attorney, David Overmyer 
succeeded in getting an order for a new trial, on a ‘‘ writ of 
error,” I think it is technically called. The hearing of the 
case will take place at Topeka in November next. Before 
the order for discharge could take effect a twenty-five hun- 
dred dollar ‘“‘appearance”’ bond had to be filed in the clerk’s 
office at Topeka, and also another bond of like amount bind- 
ing the prisoner to prosecute said appeal ‘‘to effect,’’ that 
is, to a termination. 

The order for my release was brought to the prison by my 
son George Harman, at about 10.30 a.m. The officer who 
brought the word to the kitchen found me broom in hand, 
cleaning up the litter made by the process of peeling and 
corning a barrel of apples for dinner. That the command to 
pack my “‘traps”’ and follow the messenger was obeyed with 
alacrity, will easily be imagined. Before 12 m. the prison 
stripes were doffed and citizens’ dress donned, and all neces- 
sary arrangements made to depart on the homeward journey. 
But when about to say good bye to the officers, Deputy 
Warden Higgins said, ‘“‘It is now near120’clock; your train 
will not be here till 5.50. You had better go in to dinner, 
and then make yourselves comfortable till train time.”’ Ac- 
cepting with thanks the kind invitation we enjoyed a hearty 
dinner in the ofticers’ dining hall, then took a stroll among 
the flower beds and ornamental shrubbery just outside the 
walls, then spent the remainder of the waiting hours in the 
Warden’s oftice, writing letters. 

The ride homeward was enjoyed with a zest that can be 
better imagined than described. There had been a fine rain 
in the morning, the air was fresh and delicious, all nature 
wore a joyous smile, as though sorrow and suffering were 
things unknown. For the first time in four months I saw 
the sun set and moon rise, saw the green fields, the groves, 
and the running brooks. 


In Wanamakerville. 
(Truth Seeker.] 

The ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata’’ has afforded the authorities of 
Philadelphia a chance to show theirignorance. A half-dozen 
street peddlers have been arrested for selling the book by 
order of Police Superintendent Lamon. At the trial Mr. 
Lamon said he had read considerable about the book, and on 
Friday a citizen had complained to him about its sale on the 


street. In the opinion of the witness the book was obscene. 
It was not a decent book for anybody to read. It was on 
this account that the witness had interdicted it. ‘‘ You have 


no power to interdict,’ said Counselor Arundel. The coun- 
sel then requested the witness to point out some passages in 
the book which he considered obscene. The witness picked 
a copy of the book from a basketful near him, and turned to 
that part which denounced marriage as being unchristian and 
unchaste. He read the passage slowly, and when he had 
concluded it he said he considered it obscene. He then read 
other passages. The counsel asked if he had read Fielding, 
Pope, and Shakspere. Mr. Lamon replied that he had, and 
the counsel inquired if he had not found more obscene utter- 
ances in these works, and Mr. Lamon was not sure that he 
had. ‘Orinthe Bible? ’”’ persisted the counsel. Mr. Lamon 
became indignant, and hotly replied: ‘‘ I won’t answer that 
question!”? ‘So you hold that the doctrine inculcated in 
this book is pernicious?’ continued counsel. ‘I do, and it 








has been interdicted by the postmaster-general.’”’? Mr. Arun- 
del held that the work was not obscene, and asked that the 
men might be discharged. ‘‘ What!’’ exclaimed the magi- 
strate, ‘‘do you mean to say that the passages just read are 
not obscene?”’ ‘‘A perverted mind might so construe 
them,’’ was the quiet rejoinder. The court appeared con- 
fused. Mr. Arundel said that he had read the work, but the 
court asked if he would allow the book to enter his home 
and be read by his daughter. ‘I have nodaughter,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘and there is no use quibbling over this matter. No 
judge would hold these defendants, as they are merely the 
agents of others.’’ Counsel asked that the magistrate read 
this book before giving a decision, but the court ruled that 
the work was obscene, and held the defendants in $500 bail 
each, with the remark that every person caught selling the 
book on the street would be arrested. Counsel raised the 
point that the same work was sold in bookstores, and the 
magistrate said that if complaint was made about the sales, 
he would take the same action he took in this case. Coun- 
selor Arundel will test the matter by a writ of habeas corpus, 
confident of securing the acquittal of his clients. Monu- 
mental jackasses is a mild name for these suppressors. 


The Logic of Events. 
[Pall Mall Gazette.] 

Scene, room in N——4d street, Year 1990. Editor of ex- 
purgated edition of ‘“‘P——l M——l G——e,”’ discovered 
reading suppressed number of ‘‘Sunday at Home.’’ Enter 
County Council Purity League, followed at a respectful dis- 
tance by several honorary members of the Society for the 
Total Suppression of English Literature. 

Editor of expurgated edition of ‘‘ P——l M——1 G——e”’: — 
‘*Excuse me for one moment, gentlemen, whilst I tell the 
sub-editress to get out a fresh pair of trousers for one of our 
horses. Now I am at your service. Yes, I have read this 
particular number of the ‘‘Sunday at Home,” and must ad- 
mit that although the language employed is studiously and 
beautifully expressed, I have no hesitation in saying that it 
is a paper which no virtuous woman or man could read with- 
out serious harm. That passage in it which tells us how 
Edwin buttoned up Angelina’s boots without first bandaging 
his eyes is likely to prove of incalculable injury to young 
men and women if not to the old.’”” (Looks at his watch.) 
‘*Pray, excuse me, gentlemen, as I have to attend the official 
clothing of the last nude statue in the British Isles. I must 
try and find my County Council Picture and Statue Gallery 
Eye Protectors which, as you know, are indispensable on 
oceasions like these, and as the two-hours bill is now in 
force, and the workmen, who have been petitioned to assist 
in the ceremony, have just combined for a further reduction 
of the hours of labor, I may be too late to participate in this 
great and glorious work if I detain you here any longer. 
Good day, gentlemen.”’ (Exeunt omnes.) 








Better than the “ Single-Tax.” 
(Twentieth Century.] 

The Philadelphia Single-tax society offered five hundred 
dollars reward for the announcement of a better system of 
taxation than the Single-tax. *B. Franklin Clark, of Belvi- 
dere, N. J., claimed the reward, citing the ‘‘ voluntary sys- 
tem practised in the free cities in Germany before the 
empire, which always supplied sufficient for the support of 
the Government.’”’ A. H. Stephenson, speaking for the 
Single-tax society, comments at length on Mr. Clark’s claim, 
among other things saying that ‘‘it will not do to claim that, 
because a few cities supported their governments by volun- 
tary contributions, such a system could raise sufficient 
revenue in this country today.’’ To which, I think, it may 
be fairly replied that if our people would not voluntarily 
support our town, city, state, and national governments it 
would be a demonstration that they neither wish nor need 
them. People are generally willing to pay for what they 
wish or think they need. If there were no other objections 
to the Single-tax, the fact that it would have to be collected 
by force is sufficient. To take money from people by force 
is robbery, even though it is called a tax. 


Another Immortal Ass. 
{Boston Post.] 

Readers of English novels have often laughed over the ab- 
surd doings of English magistrates as therein portrayed, but 
few have ever believed that such characters had their coun- 
terparts in real life. But if the officers of the law who deal 
out alleged justice in Peterboro are fair samples of their 
class, these portrayals may not be so very far wrong. Not 
long since a little girl of ten, residing in that ancient town, 
took a bridle from her father’s stable, caught a horse in the 
field, mounted him bareback, and when met on the highway 
by a constable told him she was “‘ going to London.’”’ He 
forthwith arrested her and took her, not to her home, but to 
jail, and when she was brought before the magistrates they 
sentenced her to prison for three weeks and to a ‘‘ reforma- 
tory’? —save the mark — for five years. Think of it, a 
child, an “‘infant’’ in the law’s eye, a tot of a girl ona 
prank, for which, at most, she should have been well scolded 
and put to bed in disgrace, sent to prison for three weeks, 
and to a “‘reformatory’’ for five full years! 
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G@™ The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


(@ Until further notice Liberty will be issued 
under the editorial control of Mr. Yarros, as the editor 
will be absent from the office for several weeks. 


Anarchism and the Scientific Method. 

The Brooklyn scientific society for the propagation 
and popularization of the doctrine of evolution has 
recently discussed the question of social reform from 
the general standpoint of evolution. John W. Chad- 
wick gave his views as an emancipated religionist, pre- 
senting the theological method of reform. William 
Potts defended the Socialistic method, Mr. Pentecost 
reviewed the Anarchistic method, and Daniel Green- 
leaf Thompson, whose lecture concluded the series, 
revealed the “scientific method” of social reform. 
On another page will be found some extracts from 
Mr. Thompson’s essay. Liberty has always regarded 
this scientific author with respect and has expressed 
admiring appreciation for his sociological works. It 
is therefore with regret that I find myself compelled 
to severely censure Mr. Thompson’s exceedingly un- 
philosophical and unfair treatment of thé Anarchistic 
view. I am sincerely sorry to have to charge Mr. 
Thompson with inexcusable and wanton disregard of 
his own rules, and to prove that the champion of the 
rigorous scientific method permitted himself improper 
license in dealing with a philosophy somewhat differ- 
ent from his. 

When in his previous sociological treatises Mr. 
Thompson characterized Anarchism in terms neither 
true nor just, I did not deem it absolutely necessary 
to puncture his offence (for it was a serious offence on 
his part to render adverse decision on the strength of 
incompetent and interested testimony) because I 
could discover certain mitigating circumstances which 
partially freed him from the liability of condemnation. 
But his guilt in the last instance cannot be passed 
over and indulgently overlooked. In his exposition 
of the scientific method in social reform Mr. Thompson 
spoke as follows with reference to Anarchism : 


The Scientific method is also opposed to the Anarchistic, 
because it recognizes that Society is a growth, and knows 
that if at a given stage existing institutions are radically 
destroyed it is only by a process of growth that new ones can 
arise; that this process will be just as complicated as the 
preceding one, and will have to go through its various stages 
of imperfection before any perfection can be reached. First 
the stem, then the flower, then the fruit after its kind. No- 
thing can exist except as suited to its surrounding conditions. 
Cataclysms in society are sometimes inevitable, because 
there seems to be no hope for improvement. All the avenues 
are closed up. But the virtue of the Scientific method is 
that it takes care to keep open the avenues for the move- 
ment of evolutionary forces, and to render anarchic disturb- 
ances unnecessary and even impossible. 


Now, if there are Anarchists who do not “recognize 


that society is a growth,” who do not know that “no- 
thing can exist except as suited to its surrounding 


the avenues for the movement of evolutionary forces” 
is “to render anarchic disturbances unnecessary and 
even impossible,” — if there are such Anarchists, they 
are unphilosophical and unscientific, and Mr. Thomp- 
son’s strictures are eminently just and rational. Are 
there such Anarchists? Perhaps there are; in fact 
I know that there are persons calling themselves Anar- 
chists who are ignorant and passion-drunk and who by 
their action violate all the general principles of evolu- 
tionary social reform. If Mr. Thompson had them in 
mind when he used the language just quoted, he said 
nothing that they could complain of as slanderous and 
foolish. But he had no right to characterize Anar- 
chists in general as he did, to charge, without dis- 
tinction, Anarchists in general with errors and fallacies 
committed by a small portion of them. To the ma- 
jority of Anarchists he certainly was unjust, and to 
his auditors he certainly was false and misleading. 
They were entitled to demand full and accurate in- 
formation about the methods and principles of all An- 
archists. The majority of the Anarchists teach no- 
thing that is repugnant to the “scientific method,” and 
are in accord with Mr. Thompson on the points 
raised. To ignore the minority and speak only of 
the majority would have been more in consonance 
with precedent; but for ignoring the majority and 
speaking only of an insignificant minority there is as- 
suredly no justification either in right reason or in 
wrong usage. 

But perhaps (it may be suggested) Mr. Thompson 
was and is unaware of the existence of other than 
violent and unphilosophical Anarchists? Very likely 
this is the correct explanation of his course; but 
he has no right to be ignorant. Did he not lay down the 
scientific rule, “Survey the whole field and be sure of 
your facts,” and was he not bound to survey the whole 
field of Anarchism and make sure of his facts before 
attempting to represent that subject to others and 
guide their estimation of it? Had he adequately pre- 
pared himself for criticising and discussing Anarchism ? 
Was he not completely in the dark himself when he 
engaged to dispel the mist which obscured the vision 
of his confiding listeners? Was not the part of his 
treatise devoted to Anarchism a practical lesson in the 
art of how not to follow the scientific method? Mr. 
Thompson cannot even plead lack of opportunity and 
of easily accessible means of enlightenment. Mr. 
Pentecost preceded him, and Mr. Pentecost’s lecture 
alone would have been sufficient, had Mr. Thompson 
attended and open-mindedly listened to it, to break up 
his preconceived notions and give him a correct gen- 
eral idea of Anarchism. Here is what, among other 
things, Mr. Pentecost said in his lecture on “The An- 
archistic Method” : 


Anarchists are not bomb-throwers — dynamiters. There 
are some persons who call themselves Anarchists who be- 
lieve that circumstances might arise which would justify a 
resort to destructive warfare, and that good results would 
follow such a method. But, in my opinion, the clearest 
thinkers, the most scientific among the Anarchists, under- 
stand that what might be achieved by physical force would 
be subject to reversal by physical force, and would, there- 
fore, have to be conserved by physical force. In my opinion, 
the most careful thinkers among the Anarchists understand 
that if some transient ‘‘tidal-wave’’ of popular opinion, 
formed rapidly and by what we call accident, or some sud- 
den uprising of the people, inflamed by discontent but not 
educated in economic principles, as in the case of the French 
Revolution, should enable them by political methods or force 
of arms to secure control of the government, little or nothing 
would be gained and much might be lost... .. Anarchists 
do not fight with bombs, but with books; nor with pistols, 
but with pens. They are not thugs; they are thinkers. 
Not powder, but persuasion, is their weapon. Not by can- 
non, but by convictions, do they hope to win. 


It is plainly evident that Mr. Thompson had not 
taken the trouble to clarify and test his vague notions 
by a perusal of Mr. Pentecost’s lecture on Anarchism 
delivered before the same scientific society, but ap- 
peared on the platform, like a true metaphysician, in 
haughty contempt for paltry facts, to discuss a subject 
of which, scientifically speaking, he knew next to no- 
thing, in full belief that his instincts could not deceive 
him. 

The moral of all this — but the moral is obvious 
enough, and I hardly need recapitulate. 





conditions”; who do not perceive that “to keep open 


How Anarchy may be Realized. 


In a letter from Herbert Spencer to the Brooklyn 

Ethical Association occurs this passage: ‘Those who 

in the past have devoted themselves to the diffusion of 

ideas have usually had much to suffer and have met 

with little appreciation; they died before it came, 

Remembering the fates of such, I may regard myself 

as extremely fortunate. Though during the first half 

of my literary career the losses were great and the en- 

couragements small, yet the last half has made 

amends; and I may be more than satisfied alike with 

the material results and the effects produced, as well 

as with the marks of approval which have been coming 

to me more and more frequently.” 

To no students of Spencer can the above letter be 

more encouraging than to Anarchists. Some people, 

baffled in their arguments against Anarchism, reproach 

us that our ideas make no progress. It has been 

pointed out from time to time in these pages that the 

teachings of Liberty have made great headway in very 

influential directions. Yet, notwithstanding this, a 

glance back forty or fifty years does at first sight 

seem discouraging. It was then that Greene published 

his mutual bank theory. The “Social Revolutionist ” 

contained articles as radical as anything printed today, 

and Jeremiah Hacker published in Maine a little jour- 
nal full of bright ideas and showing as thorough a 
knowledge of the nature of capitalism as is to be 
found in Marx. Twenty or thirty years ago Warren 

was in his prime and Andrews was as belligerent as 
Liberty; and a host of active workers, now almost 
forgotten, were doing active work. Remembering all 
this, one is inclined to become pessimistic, but such 
letters as Spencer’s tend to encourage one. Referring 

to this letter, the Boston “Globe” said: “The rea- 
son, probably, that Herbert Spencer has not suffered 
the indignities and neglect that have been heaped 
upon the great philosophers of the past is because the 
world moves so fast today that it catches up with its 
great thinkers during their lifetimes.” 

That the world moves fast and catches up to great 
ideas makes it important that our ideas are correct. 
The ideas presented in Liberty have so far never been 
shown to be incorrect. 

As there are many practical people who have no 
longer any doubts as to the truths of Anarchism, but 
who nevertheless feel discouraged when looking at 
the matter from a practical point of view, it may be 
opportune now to show that Anarchy is the most 
practical solution of the social problem. Not only are 
other methods, like State Socialism, Single Tax, Green- 
backism, etc., false in theory, but they are impracti- 
cable. They all require to be legalized, and so depend 
on gaining a majority of Jawmakers and voters to in- 
stitute them, and a majority of the fighting voters to 
enforce them in case of organized resistance. There 
are countless thousands of Single-taxers in every 
State, as well as-Greenbackers, Nationalists, etc.; yet 
they are powerless to practicalize their ideas, and 
though they occasionally win the support of a more 
than usually wily political trickster who throws out a 
trap to catch their votes, they always get left at the 
polls. 

The two main ideas in the economics of Anarchy 
are: occupancy and use the only title to land, and free 
banking. Anarchy means much more than this, but 
these are the two main economic issues. On the poli- 
tical side is the right of trial by jury, — the palladium 
of our liberties. None but Anarchists have a simple 
or intelligent idea on this most important and tho- 
roughly practical matter. The ideas on this point are 
to be found in that unique and valuable treatise of 
Spooner on “ Trial by Jury.” Here is a weapon the 
beauty of which is that none but Anarchists can use 
it to introduce their ideas. In the hands of Single- 
taxers, Nationalists, etc., it is as harmless as nitro- 
glycerine in a free state; in the hands of the Anarch- 
ists it is as deadly to the special privileges of landlords 
and money lords as nitro-glycerine compressed in a 
dynamite gun. The only thing impracticable about 
Anarchism is the lack of intelligent people understand- 
ing its principles. If only one-fourth as many people 
understood mutual banking as there are Greenbackers, 
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free banks on a small scale could be started next year. 
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And if only a tithe of the land reformers understood 
the vacant land theory, practical operations could be 
commenced at once. No need of droves of voting 
cattle at the polls, or of majorities in the House, or of 
friendly partisans on the bench. All that is needed is 
an efficient minority of Anarchists sprinkled through- 
out society who know their rights as jurymen and 
have courage and determination to stand by them. 

The reader of Liberty who is not well informed on 
this issue is admonished to at once acquaint himself 
with Spooner’s “Trial by Jury.” Ideas and events 
move fast today, and it is essential in order to under- 
stand Anarchy from a practical standpoint that Anar- 
chists should not be tardy on any issue involved in 
their plan of campaign. 

To be explicit. Let us suppose that a few enthusi- 
asts have determined to occupy vacant land. They do 
so, and by due process of law are evicted. They are 
tried before a jury — a real jury, not a set of ignora- 
muses such as now sit and take the law from the court 
and play an inferior part in the farce called a trial, — 
and one or more jurymen, believing that the power of 
the police was employed for an iniquitous purpose, re- 
fuse to convict. The authority of the police is weak- 
ened. We know how it works in prohibition States 
when popular feeling is against a law,—and jurymen 
act not as in their right, but in the sense of averting a 
bad law. In Ireland the plan of campaign works well, 
and there again juries do not act from a sense of their 
own right, but in what they believe to be an illegal 
manner. When jurymen shall know and defend their 
right, greater results will follow. A jury on which 
there were one or two free men could baffle all the ef- 
forts of owners who did not hold land by equitable 
title. So with free currency. Prosecutions would fail 
too often to be encouraging, and a practical move could 
be at once made to realize Anarchistic ideas. 

It is assumed here that Anarchists are numerous 
enough to be sprinkled among the jury list, and that 
the juries will be drawn in a fair manner. If the law 
as it now is is not complied with and Anarchists are 
tuled or counted out, a new issue will be raised. 

A. H. Srmpson. 


A Thoughtless Letter. 


In “An Open Letter,” published in the “ Twentieth 
Century,” Helen H. Gardener replies to certain mild 
criticisms passed by Mr. Pentecost upon her recent 
book, “A Thoughtless Yes,” and, in passing, offers 
some general observations and suggestions on things 
literary and social which are anything but valuable 
or interesting. In fact, I have no hesitation in saying 
(as I have no difficulty in proving) that nothing so 
shallow, thoughtless, contradictory, crude, and puerile 
has appeared in print for a long time. Devoid of logic, 
coherency, or clear and systematic reasoning, it is 
almost impossible to deal with her notions and whims 
in any systematic manner; but it is easy to expose the 
poverty and disorder of her mind by taking her dis- 
connected statements and refuting one after another. 

Miss Gardener declines to give a thoughtless yes to 
the proposals of State Socialists, Anarchists, and other 
reformers. Does she then say a thoughtful no to them? 
Far from it. She has not studied them, and has very 
vague ideas and faint impressions regarding these 
various philosophies. Yet she presumes to pass judg- 

nent upon them and to discuss their alleged imper- 
Hections and errors. She is thoughtless enough, and 
impertinent enough, to deliver opinions without trou- 
bling herself about the evidence and the arguments es- 
sential to an understanding of the cases. For instance, 
here is her most serious charge, her most earnest com- 
plaint against social reformers : 


It is one of the saddest things in this world to see the brave 
and earnest men who fight so nobly for better and fajrer 
economic conditions for ‘‘labor’’ pay (almost to a man) the 
tibute of a thoughtless yes to the absolute pauper status of 
all womanhood. They resent with spirit the idea that men 
should labor for a mere subsistence, and always be dependent 
upon and at the financial mercy of therich. They donot atall 
See that to one-half of the race even that much economic 
independence would be a tremendous improvement upon her 
present status. You may reply that Anarchism would solve 
that problem. Would it? With maternity and physical 
lisabilities in the scale? Do you know, to me, all the 


Every reader of radical literature knows that the ' 
charge is as absurd as it is false. 
ists nor the Anarchists have neglected the “Woman 


vital questions and problems comprehended in the 
subject of sexual and family relations. 


And so long ! 


The 
If she has the status, the instincts, 





Need I say that all this talk is begotten of ignorance? | 
Neither the Social- 
Question”; neither have remained silent upon the 


Socialists and 
Anarchists have abundantly discussed the “ Woman 
Question” in all its phases, — economic, social, and 
sexual; and if Miss Gardener is not aware of it, it is 
only because she has not sought to inform herself, 
because she has a convenient habit of dispensing with 
study and reflection. 
Miss Gardener tells us that she is “earnestly inter- 
ested in the clash of arms between those who want the 
government to do all things and those who wish it to 
do nothing.” “These,” she writes, “and the varying 
cults ranged between, each seems to me to have certain 
strong points and certain weak ones. Each seems to 
me to overlook some essential feature.” Now, one 
must possess a pretty thorough knowledge of a system 
in order to discern its strength as well as weakness ; 
but Miss Gardener knows next to nothing about the 
systems she so glibly talks of, as is shown in her non- 
sensical charge that Socialists and Anarchists ignore 
the question of woman’s emancipation and even jus- 
tify many restrictions upon her freedom. One may 
object very decidedly to the Socialistic system in its 
entirety, just as one may object to the Anarchistic 
system in its full development, but no intelligent and 
informed opponent will complain that either leaves 
the woman question unsettled or insufficiently con- 
sidered. Says Miss Gardener: 
Personally I do not believe that all the free land, free 
money, or freedom in the world which shall leave the moth- 
ers of the race (whether in or out of marriage) a subject 
class, or in a position to transmit to their children the vices 
or weaknesses of a dominated dependent, will ever succeed 
in populating the world with self-reliant, self-respecting and 
capable people. 
It would be useless to request the voluble Miss Gar- 
dener to enlighten us as to what is needed to emanci- 
pate woman, if economic and social freedom will not 
help her. She means nothing. She does not know 
what she is talking about. She evidently never 
thinks. 
Indeed, I do most earnestly believe that the inspired way 
is yet to be struck out, and I do not believe that I am the 
one to do it. 
No, she will never do it ; and she will never know 
whether others give promise of doing it if she does not 
reform her literary habits. She is not even entitled 
to say that others have not done it already, consider- 
ing her own recent confession of ignorance and my 
present demonstration of it. 
Meanwhile I can do some things. I can suggest questions, 
and sometimes answers. But Iam not a god, and I do not 
want all people to answer my way. 
Such modesty is more offensive and improper than 
the most confident self-assertion and dogmatism, as 
De Quincey has pointed out long ago. Why does not 
Miss Gardener want all people to answer her way? 
Because she is not fully convinced of the validity of 
her position? If so, she has no business to rush into 
print and thrust herself upon our attention. It is the 
height of vanity and immodesty and impertinence to 
claim the privilege of authorship without regard to 
the corresponding responsibilities. -Who forces her to 
give publicity to her immature little notions? Why 
is she so anxious to appear in the role of a teacher if 
she is not sure that she has anything to say that is 
worth listening to? The thinking world feels no inter- 
est in conclusions advanced in a half-hearted way. It 





various economic schemes yet put forward lack an essential 





the doctrines promulgated. 


feature. They provide for a free and a better manhood, but nothing but contempt for a person who pretends to 
they pay the tribute of a thoughtless yes to impudent autho- | teach while unable to defend and vigorously maintain 
rity in the case of womanhood in many things. x 
as motherhood is serfhood just so long will this world be 
populated with a race easy to subjugate, weak to resist op- 
pression, criminal in its instincts of cruelty toward those in 
its power, and humble and subservient toward authority and 
domination. Character rises but little above its source. 
mother molds the man. 
and the spirit of a subordinate, she will transmit these, and 
the more enlightened she is the surer is this, because of her 
consciousness of her own degradation. 


On the other hand, if 
Miss Gardener is perfectly sure of the soundness of 


her views, it is impossible for her not to wish and labor 
to convert others. 
that Miss Gardener never reflects. 
would make her ashamed of such silly and hasty 
chatter. 


Again I am forced to conclude 
A little thinking 


I do want to help prevent, now and henceforth, the tribute 


of a thoughtless yes from being given to a good many es- 
tablished wrongs. 


How can this be effected except by proving that the 
“established wrongs” are wrongs; and it is impos- 
sible to prove a thing wrong otherwise than by com- 
paring its results with the results of different institu- 
tions, either elsewhere existing or theoretically accu- 
rately conceived. Without a standpoint, a doctrine, a 
philosophy, it is as impossible to destroy as it is to 
construct. We can unlearn only as fast as we 
learn. Miss Gardener has nothing positive to an- 
nounce. She is ignorant of the results of scientific re- 
search, and she is not equipped for fighting established 
wrongs, inasmuch as she lacks the criterion by which 
right may be distinguished from wrong, truth from 
imposture, freedom from aggression. 

But the sources of information are open, and know- 
ledge is easily acquired. May we not hope that Miss 
Gardener will perceive the error of her way and resolve 
to do justice to herself and the public in the future? 
May we not hope that she will nevermore be guilty of 
a thoughtless yes or a thoughtless no? Vv. Y. 


Our Obligations to the State. 
The Milwaukee “Freidenker,” indissolubly wedded 
to the idea of the State and consequently a question- 
able soldier in the army fighting the battles of the 
social revolution, printed this from the celebrated 
German jurist, R. v. Ihering, in a recent issue, in sup- 
port of its position : 


It does not require science to enlighten the thoughtful 
person on the matter of how far he finds his interests served by 
the State, a glance will reveal it. But for the thoughtless 
masses this is already too great a task. When one listens to 
their complaints anent the burdens and restrictions imposed 
by the State one might imagine that it is more of an evil 
than a blessing. They regard the advantages that it confers 
as a matter of course — that is what it is for! — or, more 
correctly, they do not become conscious of them at all; it is 
with the State as with the stomach, of which one speaks only 
to complain, which one feels only where it becomes trouble- 
some. 

It is pretty poor busines for an advanced journal 
with the pretensions of the “ Freidenker” to lend it- 
self to the dissemination of such political superstition 
at this late day. Whatever uses the State may have 
served in the past, it is now conceded by the clearest 
thinkers that it not only does not, but that in the na- 
ture of things it cannot any longer serve any useful 
purpose, and that it is the chief obstacle in the path 
of modern progress. Nor was society ever indebted 
to the State for any good thing to the extent implied 
by v. Ihering. A much truer statement of the case is 
that furnished by Thomas Paine in his “Rights of 
Man”: 

Formal government makes but a small part of civilized 
life; and when even the best that human wisdom can devise 
is established, it is a thing more in name and idea than in 
fact. It is to the great and fundamental principles of society 
and civilization — to the common usage universally con- 
sented to, and mutually and reciprocally maintained — to 
the increasing circulation of interest, which, passing through 
its million channels, invigorates the whole mass of civilized 
man — it is to these things, infinitely more than to anything 
which even the best instituted government can perform, that 
the safety and prosperity of the individual and the whole 
depend. The more perfect civilization is, the less occasion 
has it for government. 


Further testimony to similar effect might be ad- 
vanced from Wilhelm v. Humboldt also. But lest 
these and related views of last-century philosophers 
should be contemptuously brushed aside as antiquated, 
I point to the conclusions on the subject before us of 
so thoroughly modern a thinker as Herbert Spencer. 
After reaching the inference “that of the aggregate 








rightly demands clear and logical thought, and has 


results of men’s desires seeking their gratifications 
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those which have prompted their private activities and 
their spontaneous codperations have done much more 
towards social development than those which have 
worked through governmental agencies,” he continues : 


That abundant crops now grow where once only wild ber- 
ries could be gathered, is due to the pursuit of individual 
satisfactions through many centuries. The progress from 
wigwams to good houses has resulted from wishes to increase 
personal welfare; and towns have arisen under the like 
promptings. Beginning with traffic at gatherings on occa- 
sions of religious festivals, the trading organization, now so 
extensive and complex, has been produced entirely by men’s 
efforts to achieve their private ends. Perpetually govern- 
ments have thwarted and deranged the growth, but have in 
no way furthered it; save by partially discharging their 
proper function and maintaining social order. So, too, with 
those advances of knowledge and those improvements of 
appliances by which these structural changes and these in- 
creasing activities have been made possible. It is not to the 
State that we owe the multitudinous useful inventions from 
the spade to the telephone; it was not the State which made 
possible extended navigation by a developed astronomy; it 
was not the State which made the discoveries in physics, 
chemistry, and the rest, which guide modern manufacturers ; 
it was not the State which devised the machinery for pro- 
ducing fabrics of every kind, for transferring men and 
things from place to place, and for ministering in a thousand 
ways to our comforts. The world-wide transactions con- 
ducted in merchants’ offices, the rush of traffic filling our 
streets, the retail distributing system which brings every- 
thing within easy reach and delivers the necessaries of life 
daily at our doors, are not of governmental origin. All 
these are results of the spontaneons activities of citizens, 
separate or grouped. Nay, to these spontaneous activities 
governments owe the very means of performing their duties. 
Divest the political machinery of all those aids which Science 
and Art have yielded it — leave it with those only which 
State officials have invented; and its functions would cease. 
The very language in which its laws are registered and the 
orders of its agents daily given, is an instrument not in the 
remotest degree due to the legislator; but is one which has 
unawares grown up during men’s intercourse while pursuing 
their personal satisfactions. 


From which it inevitably follows that the State is a 
hindrance to and not a promoter of social progress, 
that it is indeed more of an evil than a blessing, and 
that the analogy drawn by v. Ihering between it and 
the stomach is totally absurd. G. 8. 


From Liberalism Limited to Anarchism. 


The editor of “Freethought” thinks deeply as well 
as freely. His writings, always brilliant and delici- 
ously humorous, are beginning to be distinguished for 
their philosophical and logical excellence as well. In 
his issue of August 30, Mr. George Macdonald muses 
upon social and political matters as follows : 


If we find upon investigation that the most enlightened 
persons neither attend church nor political conventions; that 
the tendency of civilization is toward indifference or disgust 
with both religion and politics; that the men best fitted for 
teachers are not in the pulpits, and that the ablest political 
economists are not office-holders; and if on the contrary we 
find the Church and State supported by the most unen- 
lightened and unprincipled classes; the most enthusiasm 
among the most abandoned; the pulpits filled by men who 
are fit for nothing else, and public offices crowded with the 
dishonest, the fanatical, and the incompetent — what con- 
clusions are to be logically drawn from these facts? I draw 
nothing except attention to things as they are in our centres 
of population. 


It is not altogether correct for Mr. Macdonald to 
say that he “draws nothing,” for on the same page of 
the paper we find him expressing sentiments that 
have the appearance of legitimate conclusions from 
the aforesaid facts. 


I registered at the City Hall the other day asa voter in the 
city and county of San Francisco, though what in the name 
of common sense I want to vote for is more than I know. 
City and State affairs are going along as well as ever, to all 
appearances; every vacant stool in all our public buildings 
seems to have an intelligent Milesian to hold it down and 
draw his salary; the present officials come around to collect 
some sort of a tax or license as often as I have money 
enough to pay, and I see no reason to expect that a new set 
of stool-occupiers and tax and license gatherers would do any 
better. There is a youth at the City Hall who will take two 
dollars from me if I should ever desire to get married again 
or to keep a dog, which I don’t. Either of a hundred other 
clerks will take a tithe of my possessions once a year if I 
continue to stay in this office. Others will gather from me 
an annual poll-tax of two dollars and allow me to live. 
Others will see to it that I pay them a license for handling 





merchandise, and still others will reach out their hands 
occasionally for the cigar license. Why not let these present 
ineumbents stay there until they either die or get enough 
and retire? Better, saith the bard, to bear the ills we have 
than fly to others that we know not of. 

I have often wondered what would happen if the president 
of the United States should seclude himself somewhere and 
be heard of no more forever and his oftice remain vacant; if 
our national and State legislatures should adjourn sine die; 
if our customs officials, our internal revenue gatherers, our 
supreme and superior court judges should go away and be- 
come gentleman farmers; if our statute books should perish 
in the flames of our State houses and city halls; if our chap- 
lains should all go to Africa as missionaries to the heathen ; 
if, in fact, the greater part of our governmental machinery 
should become rusty and refuse to move, and election day 
should never come around —I have often wondered whether 
the people would miss anything except the expense. What 
would happen if every voter stayed away from the polls for 
ten years? Let him that is without sense among us cast the 
first vote. 


Nor does the editor of “Freethought” leave us here; 
he grows bolder and clearer as he proceeds, and finally 
makes frank and full confession of the heresies he can- 
not help entertaining : 


I have been paying some attention to the doctrines of the 
newer lights of political and social economy, and these are 
the lessons I learn: 

The shortest way to settle the Woman Suffrage question is 
to let the women vote. Mischief may follow; but mischief 
follows from marriage sometimes, and we do not therefore 
argue that only men should marry. 

The shortest way to settle the liquor question is to remove 
license and tax from the traffic. This would make liquor so 
cheap that drinkers could get all they want for little expense 
and would have something left for other purposes. 

The shortest way to settle the marriage question is to 
abolish legal ties. Then if people unhappily mated continued 
to live together in misery they would do so upon their own 
responsibility and would have no one to blame but them- 
selves. 

The shortest way to settle the religious question is to with- 
draw legal privileges from the churches. Tax these as other 
property is taxed, protect their meetings only as other meet- 
ings are protected, pay no State money to religious in- 
stitutions. 

The shortest way to abolish land monopoly is to give 
monopolists no title whereby they can hold in possession 
more land than they use. 

The shortest way to settle the financial question is to make 
coinage and currency free, so that every man may coin his 
own metal and issue his own paper money, and put his credit 
in competition with the credit of others. 

The shortest way the settle all other questions is by the 
same simple methods, the only objection to which is that 
their adoption is a long way off. 


From this position to Anarchism there is but one 
short step. I have no doubt Mr. Macdonald will soon 
decide to take this last step. Meantime he is, I under- 
stand, fully prepared to receive material encourage- 
ment and entirely willing to let everybody having two 
dollars to spare enjoy the fruits of his pen’s labor for 
the space of one year. Those of Liberty’s readers who 
do not take “Freethought” should not fail to order it 
at once. It will be a welcome weekly visitor and will 
afford them more instruction and delight than any 
organ I know of that is published outside of Boston. 

Vv. ¥. 


The “Whirlwind’s” Individualism. 


Calm and truly philosophical reflections are perhaps 
not to be reasonably demanded of those who ride in 
the whirlwind and direct the storms of discontent, but 
I cannot overlook the serious and gratuitous disregard 
of fundamental principles of which Mr. Herbert Vivian, 
editor of the “Whirlwind,” seems to be guilty. In 
the paper of August 23, Mr. Vivian publishes two 
paragraphs which, I should think, must be in a high 
degree offensive to every sober-minded individualist 
and clear thinker on social questions. One has refer- 
ence to the anti-Semitic movement in Russia, and is as 
follows : 

Bravo, Czar! — I am not altogether inclined to join in the 
chorus of abuse which has been levelled at the Czar, in con- 
sequence of his new anti-Semitic policy. Of course, I do not 
defend religious persecution, however offensive a religion 
may be, so long as the exercise of its rights does not en- 
croach on the liberties of others. But the Jews are a race 
rather than a religious body, and, like the Chinese, are often 
obnoxious to their neighbors. By their financial craft they 
have acquired a dangerously extensive power, not merely 
over individuals, but even over the policy of States and the 





conduct of governments, and it is getting every day more ob. 
vious that something must be done to repress them. It ig 
true that the Czar is setting about the business in an unindj. 
vidualistic, and therefore improper way, but some allowancy 
must be made for the nature of his surroundings and the 
goodness of his intentions, and he really ought not to have 
been scolded quite so vehemently. The proper way to deal 
with Jews is a rigorous boycott; that is quite in accordance 
with Individualism, for no man may be compelled to associ. 
ate with undesirable persons, and that, after all, is far morg 
effective in its operation than State-directed persecution, 
What should be aimed at is the return of the whole Jewish 
race, as speedily as may be, to Palestine; they profess to 
desire it themselves, and the countries of their adoption 
would assuredly have no difficulty in sparing them. 

It cannot be denied that, for those who are unfor. 
tunate enough to agree with Mr. Vivian’s prejudiced 
view about the necessity of repressing the Jews, a 
rigorous boycott is the proper method of dealing with 
them and one in accordance with Individualism, 
though emphatically not in accordance with enlight. 
ened and philosophical Individualism. It is nota 
violation of the Individualist principles for an Eng. 
lishman to boycott everybody whose language and 
character differ from the English, just as it is no vio. 
lation of Individualism for a person to isolate himself 
from all society and boycott every other person on 
earth. But either instance would be a very pro 
nounced violation of common sense and common in- 
stinct. Intelligent individualists will certainly dissent 
from Mr. Vivian on the question of the necessity of 
“repressing ” the Jews, and will inform him that greater 
economic liberty and a better industrial system would 
cure the evil of Jewish exploitation just as it would 
cure other evils. But, without arguing this question, 
it concerns me here to know how, from his own stand 
point, our individualist editor can applaud the czar. 
As he himself says, the czar is not acting upon the 
Individualist method, but upon despotic, absurd, and 
criminal methods: wherefore then, “Bravo, Czar”?! 
As a champion of a principle, as a teacher of Indivi- 
dualism, Mr. Vivian must denounce the tyrant, al- 
though, as a man, he may “make allowance” for the 
goodness of his intentions — assuming him to know 
such goodness of intention to be a fact. With very 
few exceptions, all tyrants and inquisitors have been 
men of good intentions; but Individualists cannot 
allow this consideration to restrain them while making 
war upon the essential principle of invasion and 
aggression. 

The second paragraph is still more objectionabk 
and incomprehensible. It reads: 


A Criminal Poet. — It is disgraceful that the criminal lucu 
bration of ‘“‘the poet Swinburne” in the “ Fortnightly 
Review’ should have escaped prosecution. If my memory 
does not deceive me, the editors of an obscure sheet, entitled 
the “‘ Freiheit,’’ were actually sent to prison some years ago 
for a similar incitement to murder. Why then should this 
man, who has presumably had the benefit of superior culture 
and ought therefore to know better, escape the punishment, 
which he far more richly deserves? Considering the 
publicity given to his incitement, not merely by its appear- 
ance in the ‘‘Review,’’ but by the predatory habits of the 
provincial press, it is quite possible that serious harm may 
be done. If, for instance, some other lunatic chanced to real 
Mr. Swinburne’s gibberings and thereupon proceeded td 
murder the Czar, surely Mr. Swinburne would not be wholly 
guiltless of the deed. To my mind, it would be a mistake to 
honor Swinburne with a State trial; he ought.at once to be 
hustled off to Hanwell. 


All this is really too absurd to be entitled to any 
body’s notice. Not alone from the Individualis 
standpoint, but from every other conceivable stand 
point that is more or less progressive and enlightened, 
this deliverance must be adjudged indefensible. Th 
Russian government is based on force. It is a despo 
ism pure and simple. The rights and liberties of the 
best elements of the country are ruthlessly trample 
upon. The czar is a criminal, and his victims have 
right to slay him. Nay, in a certain sense, they owé 
it as a duty to themselves and those dependent on the! 
to punish him and render him harmless. And iti 
the right and the duty of every free and cultured mal 
to advocate the cause of the czar’s victims and to cé 
operate with them in their revolutionary enterprise! 
unless it is believed that revolutionary methods, ho 
ever just and legitimate, are inexpedient. Th 
“Whirlwind” has much to learn on the subject ° 
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Individualism, if it fails to see that its defence of 
tyranny and hostility to liberty cannot be reconciled 
with the principles it professedly upholds. The im- 
prisonment ot the editor of the “Freiheit” was an 
outrage and a crime, and would have justified very 
severe measures against the English government. I 
am afraid that the “Whirlwind” worships power and 
js addicted to certain political superstitions and bad 
habits of thinking and feeling. It must learn to think 
more clearly, reason more logically, and feel more 
justly, if it desires to serve the cause of human ad- 
yancement. Its present usefulness is questionable, 
however good its motives may really be. Vier 


I suppose that most people regard Charles Dudley 
Warner as an educated and intelligent man. But the 
most degraded and illiterate American voter could not 
possibly exhibit greater ignorance and superstition 
than is revealed in the following deliverance. So far 
as scientific sociology and evolutionary philosophy are 
concerned, Mr. Warner is scarcely superior to a savage 
fetich worshipper. It is sad to think that a leading 
American author can talk like an arrant fool on polit- 
ical subjects: yet his case is not exceptional. Writing 
on the subject of the American spirit, Mr.Warner says: 
«Jt may not be possible to define exactly what an 
American is, still less to describe the American spirit 
about which we hear so much and which is so variously 
conceived. But it is time that one thing were very 
clearly understood by all the new comers who purpose 
to favor us with their society, and that is that the 
country is already made, and is not waiting for them 
tomake it. That it is just as much a nation, with as 
well defined, and as distinct a political life and pur- 
pose as Germany, or England, or France. This fact 
clearly understood will save the new-comers a great 
deal of trouble. We have had a real, though not long, 
historic growth as a nation; we were not made by a 
stroke of the pen, but evolved out of many peoples 
and long colonial and revolutionary and constitutional 
struggles into a true national life, under conditions of 
government absolutely new in the world, but which 
for a century have given greater advantages and 
chances for ordinary humanity than any other govern- 
ment that has preceded it. In our federal system and 
our local self-government we find the American idea, 
and it is just as different from the license and the 
socialism which some conceive to be the American idea 
ascan be. It is useless for foreign new-comers to butt 
their heads against this idea; it will injure their 
heads. They may as well understand that we have a 
government very satisfactory to ourselves, and that we 
do not require their aid in making one, and if they do 
not like it they are as free as air not to come. It is 
not a good place for experiments, for we have not yet 
got tired of our experiment, which has, so far, been 
productive of unexampled prosperity, and of more 
than the average happiness.” 


Mr. Pentecost says: “No course of thinking dr con- 
duct results in happiness. Happiness is impossible. 
The more highly developed the brain, the more im- 
possible happiness is. The most that can be hoped 
for is to find some way of life in which one may be 
less miserable.” This is true if Mr. Pentecost speaks 
of the present only, and it comes opportunely to sup- 
port Liberty’s exception to Helen Gardener’s pre- 
posterous notion that the best of man cannot really be 
the saddest of men. But if Mr. Pentecost means to 
include the future also, his assertions are rash and 
totally unfounded. I hope Mr. Pentecost is not get- 
ting to be a pessimist. Why, even the man of blood 
and iron, Bismarck, is beginning to believe in pro- 
gress. Receiving a deputation of veterans recently, 
he said that “the inventions for making warfare were 
becoming more and more murderous. No indemnity 
could compensate for the misery and expense caused 
by the new methods of warfare; therefore, happily, 
every one thought well before beginning a war.” The 
thinking process once fairly started, the cessation of 
war may be hoped for. 


With the exception of the Galveston “News,” the 
daily papers of the country have loudly expressed their 
“moral” endorsement of the anti-lottery bill recently 





passed by the House. Yet I find that a newspaper in 
Brooklyn announces prizes to subscribers, of the (al- 
leged) value of from $1 to $1500, payable to those 
who shall make the nearest guesses of the number of 
beans in a certain sealed jar; that a daily journal of 
Cincinnati issues a similar prospectus of prizes to 
those purchasers of the sheet who shall make the near- 
est correct guess as to what will be the size of its circu- 
lation upon a specified date; and that an afternoon 
paper of Philadelphia displays a bold placard upon the 
front of its publication building promising “$500 for 
2 cents,” and daily, for months together, tells how 
those who get the paper may, by properly filling up 
the “coupons” printed therein (they are guesses as to 
winning base-ball teams) and sending them to the 
office of the paper, take their chances in getting the 
prize. Evidently our moral editors are hypocrites and 
are in favor of suppressing lotteries simply because 
they fear competition and desire success for their own 
lotteries. But I am glad that a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court promises to put a stop to these little 
lottery schemes of our enterprising papers. Let them 
have a taste of their own medicine. 





Mr. Pentecost Converted to Tolstoi-ism. 
(Twentieth Century.] 


In referring to my ‘‘ Demands ”’ one of the editorial writers 
of the “¢ Individualist”’ says: 

We would like to ask whether Mr. Pentecost sanctions the 
existing marriage laws. His failure to demand free love is 
what Helen Gardener would call “paying the tribute of a 
thoughtless yes’’ to existing sex slavery. 

I believe in no statute laws whatever. I do not believe 
there is any large person in the universe, commonly called 
God, who his relations to men and women. I believe the 
Church and the State, as organized, authoritative institu- 
tions, are only and always detrimental to the happiness, the 
welfare, of the human race. Since marriage, as a religious 
or civil institution, is based on the recognition of the exist- 
ence of a God or the authority of Church or State, it inevi- 
tably follows that I do not ‘‘ sanction the existence of marri- 
age laws.’’ I believe marriage laws result in more misery 
and lewdness than would obtain without them. But I do not 
believe in ‘‘free love”’ as the phrase is commonly under- 
stood. Men and women should certainly be free to arrange 
their relationships to suit themselves. If they were thus free 
I think they would arrange those relationships better than 
they are at present managed by the politicians and clergy- 
men. I think they would eventually learn the wisdom of 
establishing them on some other basis than that of sex. As 
the brain increases the sex nature decreases. As the ‘union 
of beings”’ grows, sexual love dies. The more we are men 
and women the less we are animals. Why advocate conduct 
of which all but beasts are ashamed? I commend to the 
editors of the ‘‘ Individualist’’ and others these words from 
the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata’”’: 

“But,” said I, with astonishment, ‘‘ how would the human 
race continue ?”’ . r af 

“But what is the use of its continuing?” he rejoined, 
vehemently. 

** What! 
exist.” , 

‘¢ And why is it necessary that we should exist ?”’ 

“Why, to live, tobe sure.” 

‘And why live? ... The object of man, as of humanity, 
is happiness, and, to attain it, humanity has a law which it 
must carry out. This law consists in the union of beings. 
This union is thwarted by the passions. And that is why, if 
the passions disappear, the union will be accomplished. 


Humanity then will have carried out the law, and will have 
no further reason to exist.”’ 


What is the use? But then we should not 


The reviewers do not understand the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” 
They call Posdnicheff a lunatic; but he is the only person 
who has ever spoken wisely and lucidly on the sex question. 
Clergymen, editors, and many “‘ free lovers’’ alike reject his 
message. Is it because it is a call to personal purity? Take 
one other quotation from the same wonderful pages: 

The old foundation [legal marriage] is shattered; we 
must have a new one, but we must not preach debauchery. 

Men and women should be free to regulate their conduct 
toward each other to suit themselves. The sooner they are 
thus free the sooner will they learn that they will be less 
miserable in the exact ratio in which they eliminate sexual 
passion from the ‘‘ union of beings.”’ 


LIBERTY ---VOLS. V AND VI. 


Complete files of the fifth and sixth volumes of 
this journal, handsomely bound in cloth, 
now for sale at 


Two Dollars Each. 


People who desire these volumes should apply for them early, as 
the number is limi e first four volumes were long since 
exhausted, and it is easy to find persons eager for the privilege of 
—= dollars for a copy of the first volume. The others will 
soon be equally high. 


Address: 





BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass, 


Lysander Spooner’s Pamphlets. 


SOLD FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


SPOONER PUBLICATION FUND. 


The undersigned has purchased from the heirs of the late Lysan- 
der Spooner all his printed pamphlets and unpublished manuscripts, 
and proposes to sell the former to obtain means for the publication 
of the latter. The list given below includes all of Mr. Spooner’s 
works, with the exception of five or six which are entirely out of 
print. Of some there are but three or four copies left, and there are 
stereotype plates of but few. Some may never be reprinted. Those 
persons who apply first will be served first. The i are ca- 
talogued below in an order corresponding closely to that of the 
date’ of publication. BENJ. R. TUCKER. 


THE DEIST’S IMMORTALITY, and an Essay on Man’s Account- 
ability for his Belief. 1834. 14 pages. Price, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 


A QUESTION FOR THE CLERGY. 
5 cents. 

THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY 
gress Prohibiting Private Mails. 
ter Mail Company. 1844. 
copies, 10 cents. 


WHO CAUSED THE REDUCTION OF POSTAGE? OUGHT 
He to be Paid? Showing that Mr. Spooner was the father of 
cheap postage in America. This pamphlet embodies the one 
mentioned immediately before it in this list. 1850. 71 pages. 
Price, $1.00; soiled copies, 75 cents. The same, minus the first 16 
pages, which consist of a preface and a letter from Mr. Spooner 
to M. D. Phillips, will be furnished at 50 cents. 


ILLEGALITY OF THE TRIAL OF JOHN W. WEBSTER. Con- 
taining the substance of the author’s a work, *‘ Trial by 
Jury,” now out of print. 1850. 16 pages. Price, 15 cents; soiled 
copies, 10 cents. 


THE LAW OF INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY: or, an Essay on 
the Right of Authors and Inventors to a Perpetual Property in 
Their Ideas. Stitched in parts, but unbound. 1855. 240 pages. 
Price, $1.25. Part I. of the same, containing 166 pages, will be 
furnished at $1.00. 


ADDRESS OF THE FREE CONSTITUTIONALISTS TO THE 
People of the United States. A refutation of the Republican 
Party’s doctrine of the non-extension of slavery. 1860. 54 pages. 
Price, 25 cents; soiled copies, 15 cents. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF PAPER CURRENCY. Showing its outline, 
advantages, security, practicability, and legality, and embodying 
the articles of association of a mortgage stock banking company. 
1861. 122 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR BANKERS AND HOLDERS OF 
United States Bonds. Showing that the author’s system of paper 
currency canuot be legally prohibited or taxed, and that the le- 
gal tender acts and the national banking act are unconstitutional. 
1864. 96 pages. Price, 75 cents; soiled copies, 50 cents. 


NO TREASON.—No. II. 1867. 16 pages. 
copies, 15 cents. 


NO TREASON. —No. VI. Showing that the constitution is of no 
authority. 1870. 59 pages. Price, 50 cents; soiled copies, 25 
cents. 


A NEW BANKING SYSTEM. Showing the capacity of the coun- 
try for furnishing an enormous amount of loanable capital, and 
how this capacity may be made operative. 1873. 77 pages. 
Price, 50 cents; soiled copies, 25 cents. 


THE LAW OF PRICES: a Demonstration of the Necessity for an 


Indefinite Increase of Money. 1877. 14 pages. Price, 10 cents; 
soiled copies, 5 cents. 


A four-page tract. Price, 
OF THE LAWS OF CON- 
Printed for the American Let- 
24 pages. Price, 15 cents; soiled 


Price, 20 cents; soiled 


OUR FINANCIERS: Their Ignorance, Comsgetionn, and Frauds. 
Exposing the fallacy of the inter-convertible bond scheme, and 
contrasting therewith some rational conclusions in finance. 
19 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


REVOLUTION: The Only Remedy for the Oppressed Classes of 
Ireland, England, and Other Parts of the British Empire. No. 1. 
A Reply to “ Dunraven.” This is the pamphlet of which the Irish 
revolutionary party distributed 100,000 copies among the British 
aristocracy and bureaucracy. 1880. 11 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


NATURAL LAW: or, the Science of Justice. A treatise on na- 
tural law, natural justice, natural rights, natural liberty, and 
natural society; showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 
absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. , Part First. 1882, 21 
pages. Price, 10 cents. 

A LETTER TO THOMAS F. BAYARD. Challenging his right — 
and that of all the other so-called senators and representatives in 
congress — to exercise any legislative power whatever over the 
people of the United States. ice, 3 cents. 

A LETTER TO SCIENTISTS AND INVENTORS on the Science 
of Justice and Their Right of Perpetual Property in Their Dis- 
coveries and Inventions. 1884. 22 pages. Price, 25 cents; soiled 
copies, 15 cents. 

A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND on His False Inaugural 
Address, the Usurpations and Crimes of Lawmakers and Ju ges, 
and the Consequent Poverty, Ignorance, and Servitude of the 
People. 1886. 110 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Any of the above pamphlets sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


IDEO-KLEPTOMANIA: 


THE CASE OF HENRY GEORGE. 
By J. W. Sullivan. 


The Author offers evidence to show — 


That Henry George took his doctrines bodily from the works of 
Patrick Edward Dove. 

That academic authority has pronounced Henry George’s argu- 
ments against Malthus simply those of William Godwin and 
Herbert Spencer, without a new thought added. 

That in his attack on the wages-fund theory Henry George but re- 
employed ideas already well-used in economic disputes, with- 
out giving credit to the thinkers with whom they originated. 

That Henry George entertains the peculiar belief that a writer may 
= ideas into print as his own, no matter how he comes by 
them. 


1877. 








With Henry George’s Denial of Plagiarism. 
(Complete.) 


One Hundred Pages, - 15 Cents. 
Address : BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 
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LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Oran Inquiry into the 
Principle of Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. Pre- 
faced by a Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works, and ewe | 
as a Frontispiece a fine steel engraving of the Author. Translate 
trom the French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, 
and radical discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, 
its history, its present status, and its destiny, —together with a 
detailed and startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which it engenders. 500 pages octavo. Price, cloth, 
$3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 


GOD AND THE STATE. “One of the most elo- 
quent pleas for liberty ever written. Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ 
and ‘Rights of Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the 

ulse like a trumpet call.” By Michael Bakounine, Founder of 
Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showing 
how the kitchen may be abolished and the independence of 
woman secured by severing the State from the Home, thereby in- 
troducing the voluntary principle into the Family and all its rela- 
tionships. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise 
Michel. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRIN- 
ciples. An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only condi- 
tions of true cooperation, and exposing the violations of these 
conditions by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C.T. 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 
cents: two copies, 10 cents. 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. L. handsomely 
bound in cloth, and containing over sixty Essays, Poems, Transla- 
tions, and Reviews, by the most prominent radical writers, on 
industrial, financial, social, literary, scientific, philosophical, ethi- 
eal, and religious subjects. 828 pages octavo. Price, $5.00. Single 
numbers, $1.15. 


THE WIND AND THE WHIRLWIND. A 
poem worthy of a place in every man’s library, and especially 
interesting to all victims of British tyranny and misrule. <A red- 
line edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine paper, 
and bound in parchment covers. Elegant and cheap. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


LAND TENURE. An essay showing the govern- 
mental basis of land monopoly, the futility of governmental 
remedies, and a natural and peaceful way of starving out the 
landlords. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert 
Owen. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


THE FALLACIES IN “PROGRESS AND 
Poverty.” A bold attack on the position of Henry George. 
Written for the people, and as revolutionary in sentiment, and 
even more radical than ‘Progress and Poverty” itself. By 
William Hanson. 191 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. 
An essay showing how the principles of codperation may be real- 
ized in the Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. 
Containing a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 
two copies, 10 cents. 


WHAT IS FREEDOM, AND WHEN AM 
I Free? Being an attempt to put Liberty on a rational basis, and 
wrest its keeping from irresponsible pretenders in Church and 
State. By Henry Appleton. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents; two 
copies, 25 cents. 


AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. An elo- 
quent exposition of the beliefs of Anarchists by a man as eminent 
in science as in reform. By Elisée Reclus. Followed bya sketch 
of the criminal record of the author by E. Vaughan. Price, 10 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the mo- 
nopoly of railroads, telegraphs, etc., may be abolished without 
the intervention of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a 
portrait of Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
Empire, Do they? By a ‘Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. 
A Reply to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the /nterna- 
tional Review. Price, 10 cents ; per hundred, $4.00. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of gov- 
ernment to temperance, showing that prohibition cannot pro- 
hibit, and would be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. 
Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL ADDRESS: An elaborate, 
comprehensive, and very entertaining Exposition of the principles 
of the Working-People’s International Association. By William 
B. Greene. Price. 15 cents. 


VOLUNTARY TAXATION. An essay sohwing 
hat the public revenues should be considered as insurance pre- 
miums, not to be exacted by compulsion. By J. Greevz Fisher. 
31 pageg. Price, 3 cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the Radical 
Deficiency of the existing Circulating Medium, and how Interest 
on Money can be Abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, 25 
cents. 


TAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A Criticism 
upon Henry George’s “‘ Protection or Free Trade.” By John F. 
Kelly. 16 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3. 


A FEMALE NIHILIST. A thrilling sketch of the 
character and adventures of a typical Nihilistic heroine. By 
Stepniak, author of ‘* Underground Russia.’”’ Price, 10 cents. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: 
Being a Protest Against the Government of Man by Man. By 
Auberon Herbert. Price, 10 cents. 


THE STATE: ITS ORIGIN, ITS NATURE, 
and Its eye ‘aid Albert Tarn, an English Anarchist. 19 
rice, 5 cents. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUAL- 


istic, and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


pages. 





Causes of the Conflict 


BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


By D. H. Hendershott, 
A 92-pa; 


ge pamphlet showing that all the wealth in the world con- 
sists of unconsumed wages earned by somebody, but that most of it 
is withheld from the earners through Interest, Rent, Profit, and 


Taxes. 
Price, 25 Cents. 


Address: BENJ. R, TUCKER Box 3366, Boston, Mass, 





TOLSTOI’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE KREUTZER SONATA. 


Suppressed by the Czar. 


Translated by BENJAMIN R. ‘TUCKER. 


This novel is the boldest work yet written by the famous Russian 
author. Dealing with the questions of love and marriage, it urges 
a morality that is more than puritanical in its severity, while hand- 
ling the delicate subject with all the frankness of the realistic 
school. In St. Petersburg and Moscow manuscript copies pass 
from hand to hand and are read aloud in literary circles. 

This book, so far as the central lesson to be drawn from it is con- 
cerned, is of a reactionary character, and should not be regarded as 
a part of Liberty’s propaganda. Yet it is a work of interest, almost 
a masterpiece of art, a romance not without sociological importance. 
No lover of independent thought can fail to admire its rare uncon- 
ventionality, the fearless way in which the author addresses polite 
circles upon a subject which they generally taboo. 


Price, in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 50 cents. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


Love, Marriage, and Divorce, 


ND 
THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


A DISCUSSION BETWEEN 


HENRY JAMES, HORACE GREELEY, and 
STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


INCLUDING THE FINAL REPLIES OF MR. ANDREWS, RE- 
JECTED BY THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, AND A, SUBSE- 
QUENT DISCUSSION, OCCURRING TWENTY YEARS LA- 
TER, BETWEEN MR. JAMES AND MR. ANDREWS. 





Price, 35 cents. 


Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, MAss. 





Free Political Institutions: 


Their Nature, Essence, and 
Maintenance. 


An Abridgment and Rearrangement of 


LYSANDER SPOONER’S “TRIAL BY JURY.” 
EDITED BY VICTOR YARROS. 


CHAPTERS : 


I. Legitimate Government and Majority Rule. II. Trial by 
Jury as a Palladium of Liberty. III. Trial by Jury as Defined by 
Magna Carta. IV. Objections Answered. V. The Criminal In- 
tent. VI. Moral Considerations for Jurors. VII. Free Ad 
ministration of Justice. VIII. Juries of the Present Day Illegal. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
BENJAMIN R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


THE IRON LAW OF WAGES. 


By HUGO BILGRAM. 


This pamphlet demonstrates that wages could not be kept down 
to the cost of the laborer’s subsistence were it not for the monopoly 
by a privileged class of the right to represent wealth by money. 
Price, 5 cents. 


Address: 


Address : 





BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass, 


To Those who ‘*‘Do not Care for 
a Religious Paper.’’ 





Would it make any difference to you if you knew of 
one that does not advocate the doctrines of everlasting 
punishment, vicarious atonement, miracles, and an in- 
fallible Bible ? — 

One that does stand for common sense in religion, 
“truth for authority,” believes that religion should be 
friendly to science, and advocates a religious fellow- 
ship that will welcome all of every belief who are 
willing to work for truth, righteousness, and love in 
the world ? — 

One that does not fill its space with learned or igno- 
rant discussions of scripture texts, but does give every 
week 32 columns of fresh and rational reading, in- 
cluding a sermon on some living topic, editorials and 
contributions on current events; and news of the 
progress of liberal religious thought? If you think 
you might care for such a paper, send ten cents in 
stamps for ten weeks. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
| | \ ] | } CELIA PARKER WOOLEY, 
Assistant Editor. 
Religious Organizations. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


enior Editor. 
Seventeen Editorial Contributors from five different 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





A Strike of Millionaires 


AGAINST MINERS; 
Or, The Story of Spring Valley. 


By HENRY D. LLOYD. 


A book to be read by everyone who wants to learn the method 
by which, in this free and glorious Republic, the people are beiy 
robbed of their labors and liberties. It takes the coal business y 
most representative of the tendency to monopoly, so rapidly coy 
verting all the great industries of the country into private estata 
for the Lords of Industry, and it tells the story of Spring Valley 
Illinois, made famous by the cruel lock out there to starve the me 
into giving up their union and taking lower wages — as a typic 
‘‘modern instance” of this tendency. It uses this story as a 
illustration of the wicked drift of our entire business system to 
— ales wealth for the few, and extreme poverty for th 
multitude. 


Price in Cloth, $1.00; 
Address : 


in Paper, 50 Cts; 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Maa 


ANARCHISM: 


AIMS AND METHODS, 
By Victor Yarros. 





{Ts 


An address delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston Ay 
archists’ Club, and adopted by that organization as its authorize 
exposition of its principles. With an appendix giving the Constity 
es of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes regarding it 

pages. 


5 Cents; 6 Copies, 25 Cents; 25 Copies, $1; 100 Copies, $3, 


Address: BENJ.R. TUCKER, 
Box 3366, Boston, Mas, 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


Stephen Pearl Andrews. 


This work, long out of print, is now republished to meet a de 
mand which for a few years past has been rapidly growing. Fin 
published about forty years ago, and yet in its teachings still far it 
advance of the times, it comes to the present generation practically 
as a new book. Josiah Warren, whose social philosophy it wa 
written to expound, was in the habit of referring to it as the mos 
lucid and complete presentation of his ideas that ever had been 
written or ever could be written. It will undoubtedly take rank in 
the future among the famous books of the nineteenth century. 

It consists of two parts, as follows: 

Part I.—The True Constitution of Government in the Sove 
reignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestant 
ism, Democracy, and Socialism. 

ParT II.—Cost the Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade, as one of the Fundamental Principles in the So 
lution of the Social Problem. 


Price, in Cloth, One Dollar. 
Address the Publisher: 
SARAH E. HOLMES, Box 3366, Boston, Masi 
‘Better than I,’’ wrote Victor Hugo to 
Felix Pyat, “you have proved the royalty 
of genius and the divinity of love.’’ 








A Rival of “Les Miserables.” 


THE RAG-PICKER OF PARIS. 


By Felix Pyat. 


Translated from the French by BENJAMIN R. TUCKER. 


Four Thousand Copies Sold the First Week. 


Third Edition now in Press. 


A novel unequalled in its combination of dramatic power, pit 
turesque intensity, crisp dialogue, panoramic effect, radical ten¢: 
ency, and bold handling of social questions. Originally written a 
a play, this masterpiece achieved 


THE GREATEST SUCCESS KNOWN TO THE FRENCH STAGE 


Recently, and re before his death, the author elaborated biij 
play into a novel, in which form it presents a complete panoral 
of the Paris of the present century. 


WHAT GREAT CRITICS THINK OF IT. 


Heinrich Heine —“ The passion of Shakspere and the reason o 
Moliére.”’ ; 

Alexandre Dumas (to the author)— “ You have killed Frédéri¢ 
Lemaitre for us. After his Father Jean in “The Rag-Picker 
Paris,’ he can create no other role.”’ 

Victoria, Queen of England (to Actor Lemaitre, after seeing hil 
play in the piece) — ‘‘Is there, then, such misery in the Faubout 
St. Antoine?’’ Frédéric Lemaitre (in reply) — ‘‘It is the Irelant 
of Paris.”’ 

Théophile Gautier — ‘The work of a Titan.” 

Louis Blanc —‘‘ At last we have the socialistic drama.” : 

Michelet —‘‘My compliments on this immensely sympathe' 
drama.”’ 

Proudhon —‘‘ The work of a master.” 

Ledru-Rollin — ‘‘ The greatest play of the epoch.” 

Jules Lemaitre — “ More rhythmical than Victor Hugo.” 


Price in Cloth, $1; in Paper, 50 Cents 
325 Large Pages. 
The Cloth Edition Contains a Fine Portrait of the 
Author. 


Address : BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, M 
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